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| 
| 
QUERIES: 
Or an Appeal to Common Sense, in order to esti- | 
mate the proceedings of those who separated | 
from the Church of Rome. From an authen- | 
tic MS. of the Rev. J. Goter. 
CONTINUED. 

24. Whether the practices of the Catholic 
and reformed party seaen looked into with an 
unprejudiced eye, any one can in justice con- 
demn, detest and abhor the communion of the 
Papists for being a cruel, bloody, treacherous 
people, making no conscience of massacring 
the subjects, of rebelling against, deposing and || 
murdering their princes; and join to the Re- 
formers as to a meek generation, guilty of no | 
such exorbitances, and much to be preferred | 
before the others for peace and quietness, free | 
from all designs against their sovereigns, and 
the professors of all gentleness imaginable ? 

25. Whether the bloody and rebellious prac- 
tices of both parties being put into a balance, our 
own records and Protestant historians do not 
sufficiently decide the controversy, and declare 
to the world, whether side is more weighty : 
since in them any considerate reader may find, | 
Ist, That within these last hundred and fifty | 
years, that is, since the beginning of the Refor- 
mation, there has been more barbarous and 
violent dealings with princes in this island un- | 
der Protestants, than there was for a thousand 
years before when all were Catholics. 2dly, 
That within the same short compass of time 
there has been a greater quantity of blood here | 
shed, upon account of religion, by our princes 
that have disowned the Pope, than by Papists, 
from the conversion of the isle by St. Augus- | 
tine, to this very day. 3dly, That looking 
throughout Christendom or elsewhere, there | 
has been more princes, &c. molested, deposed | 
and slain, in this one age and a half, by Pro- | 
testant people, than have been troubled or cen- 
sured by all the Popes put together since the 
beginning of Popedom. 4thly, That there can- 
not be found any villainy so heinous and detesta- 
ble, acted by any Papist whatsoever, ever since 
the time of Gregory the Great, which is in above | 
a thousand years, but what has been outdone 
by the Reformers in an hundred and fifty ? 

26. Whether any zealous Gospeller, that has 
spent forty years’ study in making up a list i 
the cruelties of the Papists, and by his weekly 
invectives, has made them more barbarous and 
bloody-minded than any Turks or Cannibals, 
can, after all his industry and sweat, produce 
any Popish wickedness so truly odious and de- 
testable, whether for rebellions, or deposing 
and murdering of sovereigns, massacres or de- 
vastations, religious cruelties or holy leagues, 
but what may be easily followed in this obvious 
roll of the conscientious villanies of our meek, 
tender-hearted, godly Reformers ? 





‘ly condemn the first Reformers and all succeed- 
ing patrons and abettors of them, as guilty of | 


Queen Mary deposed, and Jane Grey put up 
in her place. The joint votes of Parliament 
for exclusion of the Duke of York. 

Rebellions and Wars.—In England. In Scot- 
land. In Germany 20 years.* In France 30 
years.t In Hungary. In Denmark. In Po- 
land. In Swedeland. In Norway. In Tran- 


| sylvania. In Saxony. In Bemeland. In Bo- 


hemia. In Collen. In Trevers. In Mentz. 
In Liege. In Silesia. In Moldavia. In Hol-' 
land. In Geneva. 
Murdering of Princes.—King James’s father. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Charles I. 
Massacres and Devastations.—In France, 2 


|| millions.¢ In Germany, 130,000.§ In Eng- . 


land’s civil wars. 
Assisting Turks and Infidels.—Under Boscain | 
the rebel, they joined with the Turks against 


‘their Sovereign. And of late under Count Te- || 


kily, followed with the public prayers of their | 
brethren in England, France and Holland, for || 
theirs and the Turk’s good suecess against || 
Christendom. England assisted the Hollanders | 
against their King, and the Scots against their 
Queen. 

Suffering for Religion —Under Henry 8.— 
Under Edward 6. Under Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
Powder Plotting. 

King James’s Father blown up at Edinburgh. | 

27. Whether these be not pretty innocent | 
feats for an holy generation, that detests cruelty | 
from their hearts, and who (poor harm!ess souls) | 
cannot endure the Papists, because they are a | 
cruel, rebellious and bloody-minded people ? or || 
rather, 

28. Whether any man, having thoroughly | 
considered the principles upon which our first | 
Apostolical Missioners began the Reformation : | 
how, according to conscience and gospel, they 
stood up in defiance against their lawful princes 
and governors: how they often decreed, in full | 
consult, that if any magistrate or sovereign op-| 
posed their doctrine, he was to be adjudged re- | 
probate, an enemy to truth, and to be extirpat- | 
ed: how that they set footing in no country, 
but soon followed divisions, tumults, wars and 
blood, more than ever had been seen in those 
places while they were under the dominion of 
the Papists; how that they profess their gos- 
pel nowhere at this day, (excepting England 
or one place more) but where the liberty was 
first obtained by violence and the sword ; how 
that those kingdoms which stood out against 
the Reformation, and have continued hitherto 
in the entire profession of Popery, have all 
along enjoyed a more perfect union, a greater |, 
peace, have been freer from disorders, have had |, 


| less of the sword, than those places where our ), 


modern new fashioned peace-makers, our blood- || 
hating gospellers, our holy brethren, got admit- | 
tance: whether, I say, any man having consid- 
ered thoroughly these particulars, may not just- 


many. The Palsgrave by rebels in Bohemia. || ran, and performed the office of Reformers, by 


$34. NO. XXXVI. 








adding heathenish profaneness and Turkish li- 
centiousness to christian vices. 

29. Whether; to any one that looks over the 
catalogue of Popish and reformed villanies,there 
does not appear a very remarkable difference, 
worthy the consideration of all men, but °es- 
pecially magistrates and princes, viz.: That 
whensoever any wicked and ungodly design 
has been managed and carried on by Papists, 
the generality of that communion has cried out 
against it, and detested it, condemning all con- 
cerned in it as profane and unchristian: fol- 
lowing the suggestions of the devil, contrary to 
God’s word and the faith they were bred up in ; 
and commonly the actors themselves, before 
their death, have acknowledged their crime, 
made public confession of the wickedness, dis- 
suaded all from the like attempts, and professed 
that ‘they were led into such villanies either 
through human frailty, or ill company, or in- 
terest, or passion, or provocation, or such like. 
And of this number may be reckoned most of the 
real crimes laid at the Papist’s doors; as the 


| Gunpowder Plot, the Irish and French Massa- 
'cres, the Murders of Henry the 3d. and 4th, of 
| France, &c. Whenas if we look on the other 


side, and consider what has been acted by the 
most zealous party of the Reformation, and 
run over the list of their achievements, we shall 
find there the most refined rogueries that were 
ever prompted by the devil to wicked men; 
and these not repented or acknowledged as 
such; not confessed to be the suggestions of 
Satan, the effects of weakness, pride or ambi- 
tion, &c., but owned by the generality of that 
religious faction, to have livew first inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, to have been carried on ac- 
cording to the direction of God’s holy word, 
that there was nothing done but according to 
the obligation of true believers, according to 
the conscience of the faithful and the command 
of heaven. And of this kind were most of 
those abominations in the preceding roll. Those 
rebellions, those murders, those massacres, 
those associations, those deposings, those ex- 
clusions, all truly holy and conscientious. 

30. Whether it be not a great injustice in the 
reformed teachers on Sundays or holidays, 
when they should be instructing their flock in 
their duty to God and man, and preaching to 
them humility, patience, resignation, the love 
of their enemies, &c., they shamefully leave 
their text, and fall upon the Papists, condemn- 
ing them for a barbarous unchristian genera- 
tion ; that their church is a school of blood and 
barbarity, and their religion nothing but a 
bond of iniquity, and a preparation for Anti- 
christ?) And when they should prove what 
they have thus boldly and extravagantly as- 
serted, they run over a threadbare list of per- 
sonal vices, and the crimes of some particular 


'men, then bulk them out with rhetorical exag- 


gerations, then conjure up the people’s zeal 
and indignation with conceited fears and 


the greatest cheat imaginable, and as abusers | jealousies, and then bring the infallible conclu- 


of Christendom, whilst pretending to purge the || 
manifold evils occasioned by the superstition, | 
irreligion and avarice forsooth, of their ances- | 
tors, they make way for new and unheard of 
wickednesses : whilst exclaiming and protest- 
ing against Popish cruelties, they made the | 


sion against people, religion, church and faith, 
and damn them all in the lump. Thus delu- 
ding their weak auditory with a petty piece of 
sophistry, which would as well serve to con- 
clude all bodies, orders, corporations, compa- 
nies, congregations, in the world, to be assem- 


Deposing or Excluding.—King Philip from || sword the chief instrament of reformation, and || blies of rogues and villains, the apcstles to be. 
the Low Countries.* King Charles I. from || preaching against the bloody Papists, were fol- | traitors and the angels rebels, as it proves the 


England. King James’s Mother and Grand- }, 
mother from Scotland.t+ The ‘Temporal Lord || 
from Geneva.t Sigismund from Swedeland.§ 








“* Osiand. Ep. Cent. + Holins & Bancroft. { Sut- i 


elif. & Osian. c. 16, i 








lowed every where with streams of blood; || 
whilst holding forth the gospel in their hands, | 


Papists and their religion to be cruel and 
bloody. There being no community whatso- 


and having in their mouths nothing more than | ever able to stand, if the misdemeacors of all 
The Emperor from divers of his rights in Ger- | God’s word, they acted according to the Alco- || its members could be justly charged upon her ; 


~* Osiand. infra. + Dresserus infra. { Osiand. c. 
16. § Dresser. p. 2, Mil. 6. 





no, not the most reverend and divine, not even 
that of the black coats or gowns. 
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31. Whether it be not a fallacy as unbe- 
coming a divine, and as uncharitable as the 
former, to inveigh against and condemn the 
church of Rome for the actions of some of the 
Popes, and because some of them have abused 
their power: since it is no part of the Catholic | 
faith, to believe them impeccable or unerrable ; 
and since they themselves are answerable to 
God for their own extravagances, and not their 
religion ? 

32. Whether the church of Rome ‘be more 
obliged to justify all that has been done by her 
chief governors and popes, than other nations 
and persuasions, for all the extravagances of 
their princes, superiors, rulers or magistrates : 
whenas Catholics acknowledge their Popes to 
be flesh and blood like other men; that they 
are often wrong informed, have flatterers and 
villainous officers about them in their court, like 
other men in authority. And though in deter- 
mining points of faith ina general council, they 
own them to have the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, promised by Christ to his apostles and 
their successors, by which in such case they are 
preserved from error; yet in other temporal 
concerns, they know them subject to the fail- 
ings of other men in power, that they may be 
swayed by interest or passion, that they may 
issue out decrees through avarice or ambition, 
make violent attempts, unjust seizings and un- 
lawful wars, &c. ? 

33. Whether Kings have any commission to 
fall upon their neighbours without breach of 


morality, and incite others to do the like, more | 


than Popes have, who are as absolute and free 
princes as they? And whether it be any more 
damnable sin in Popes, to send forces to sub- 
due what country they please, than it was for 
the Hollanders to turn the Portuguese out of 
their possessions in the East Indies and Bra- 
zils; for the French King to invade St. Chris- 
topher’s ; for the Bishop of Munster to set upon 
the Low Countries ; for the English to surprise 
their neighbour’s fleet? And whether it be 
not a malicious ado, that our reformers make 
thus about the Pope’s deposing power, and 
giving away of kingdoms ; since there is not a 
nation or principality in the world, but have 
had Kings or Governors who have performed 
the utmost of what any in the Papal Chair have 
ever pretended to? few ever yet wanting a 
title to make war upon their neighbours, and 
endeavour their subversion, whensoever they 
found it for their own advantage. 

34. Whether it be not a sufficient vindication 
of the Papal dignity, and enough to dash in 
pieces all the pulpit thunderbolts, that among 
two hundred and fifty Popes, that have now sat 
in that chair at Rome, there are not above ten 
or twelve, against whom the reformed party, 
either at home or abroad, can find occasion of 
spitting their venom: and that the Papists defy 
mankind to show the fifth part of so many suc- 
cessive governors since the world’s creation, of 
which there have not been far more that have 
abused their power ? 

35. Whether it be not another piece of re- 
formed sophistry, used to convince inconside- 
rate auditories, that Papists are traitors to their 
prince, and intend nothing but rebellion, be- 
cause forsooth they generally refuse the oath of 
allegiance ; by which, without truth or sinceri- 
ty, is insinuated into the people, as if Papists 
were of a religion which would not permit them 
to be true to their prince, nor to maintain his 
right and prerogative against any home conspi- 
racy or foreign invasion. When as the only 
thing they scruple at, is the ill wording of the 
oath; it being framed by one Perkins, an apos- 
tate Jesuit, who, knowing what those in com- 
munion with the See of Rome could take, and 
what not, craftily mingled several truths with 
several speculative, ambiguous notions, on pur- 
pose to make them fall under the law of refu- 
sal. And that this is the only reason of the 
Catholics not accepting this oath, they have 
sufficiently attested, by their several offers made 

for swearing their allegiance and fidelity to the 
king and government in the present oath, or 
any other devised for that intent, so they were 
but free from those equivocating and ensnaring 
expressions. 

36. Whether the Papists have not given evi- 


dent proof to the world, that it is not upon any | terial which enclosed the room, through 
Ss 


; he . ; : t 3 
disloyal principles they refuse this oath, since | he same 


under our late sovereign, they generally refused 
it, and yet all unanimously stood by his majes- 
ty against his rebellious Protestant subjects, 
with their estates and lives, to the effusion of 
the last drop of their blood, notwithstanding all 
the courtings and solicitations they had with 
the other party to side with them? And whe- 
ther it be not manifest which are the better sub- | pearances ; and generally speaking, that the sam 
jects, the Papists, who refuse the oath of alle-) body shall have the same appearance, stil} 4} “ 
giance, and yet fight under his majesty’s stand-| laws are not so uniform and constant, as at's 
ard; or the Protestants, who take it, and yet) admit of some exceptions. ; - 
openly rebel against him ? 


substance to the interior apartment Where th 
| brethren were assembled. A similar fact is “ 
|| lated in v. 26, of the same chapter, 7 
Catholics also believe, that though the 
has established general laws by which | 
duce ‘ 


Almighty 
: ; odies ‘pro- 
upon our senses, impressions which we eal] 
their appearances ; and for wise purposes has oO 

dained, that similar bodies shall have rl 


eth But supposing no or. 
dinary exception ; they believe that the Creator 
who made those laws, has power, when he thinks 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. proper, by a special interference, to except one ; 
It would perhaps be well here to explain brief- more bodies from their operation ; still they think 
ly for those who are not fully acquainted with it,, it proper and reasonable to consider the laws j 
our doctrine regarding the Eucharistic sacrifice,| full foree, until they shall have unquestionable 
otherwise it will be impossible for them to form a) ev idence of the exastence of an exception, How. 
correct notion of the ceremonial itself, One of ever, if such evidence be adduced, they believe it 
our chief misfortunes in this and similar cases, is would be then as unreasonable to assert that the 
that the great body of our separated brethren excepted case was under the intluence of the Jay 
form very strange ideas of our belief: they in as it would be, previously to having this evidence 
most cases attribute to us what weeithercondemn to deny the operation of the law itself, Thus 
as untrue, or reject as absurd. It is indeed diffi- they know that when we have the testimony of 
cult for many of them to procure accurate infor- our senses for the appearance of a living man, jt 
mation; and it has been frequently found that) is proper upon the general principle 0 suppose 
they who were most in error, were those who that a man is present, and therefore Abraham 
imagined themselves best acquainted with our reasonably concluded (Gen, xviii. 2.) that he met 
tenets. In the doctrinal explanations scattered human beings to whom he extended his hospitality 
through this little compilation, there is neither Lot and the men of Sodom reasonably believed 
opportunity nor room for spreading out the evi- (Gen. xix. 1, 5, 10.) that they had human beings 
dence by which they are sustained. The reader im their city, and Josue (v. 13.) reasonably sup 
must not therefore imagine them to be vindica- posed that he saw and spoke with a man: yet ip 
tions, for they scarcely even deserve the name of those, and many similar instances, the angelic 
brief and imperfect expositions of the doctrine of substance, in exception to the general law, really 
the Catholic church. had by the exertion of supernatural power, the 
Respecting the articles under consideration: appearance of a human body, and Abraham, Lot 
In the first place, Catholics believe in the real and Josue would have acted against every princi- 
presence by virtue of transubstantiation: and se- ple of reason, had they, when they received evi. 
condly, they believe that the body and blood of dence that these cases were exceptions, still ine 
Christ thus made present, are truly offered in sa- sisted, that, because the appearance was that of 
crifice, on our behalf. man, men and notangels were present. But had 
Upon the first point: they deny that the body they the testimony of God himself for the fact 
of Christ is present in its natural mode of exist-| that he placed the angelic substance under the 
ence, though they believe it to be really, truly and) human appearance, and notwithstanding this, had 
substantially present. ‘To make this distinction they obstinately insisted that such could not be 
clear, we shall have recourse to St. Paul. (1+ the case, for that the substance must always cor- 
Cor. xv. 35, and the following verses.) Here respond with the appearance ; their unbehef and 
the apostle treats of the resurrection from death. opposition would deserve to be called by a name 
It is a tenet of the christian Church learned from more strong than mere folly or absurdity. 
God by revelation, (for no reasoning could lead to Catholics believe that Jesus Christ could, even 
the discovery,) that all men should rise in the before the resurrection, give to his body those 
same identical bodies which were theirs during qualities'which it exhibited after he arose from 
their mortal pilgrimage : the bodies in which they the dead; and not only do they rest this belief 
shall arise will be truly, really and substantially upon his attribute of omnipotence, but they have 
the same which they had before death. Yet it, sustained by the evidence of his transfiguration, 
shall they be changed in their mode of existence; related in Matt. xviii. Mark ix. Luke ix. Re 
‘it is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual They also believe that by means of this body he 
body.” (v. 44.) That is, though its indentity could produce upon the senses of the beholder, 
will continue, its manner of subsisting shall be such impressions as be might judge proper ; and 
changed : its attributes and qualities will not be that his simple word would be sufficient evidence 
such as they were during its natural and mortal to shew an exception to the general operation of 
state, but shall resemble those of spirit. Conso- any law. ‘They can therefore perceive no diffi- 
nant to this is'the testimony of the Saviour him- culty in believing, that he could give his spiritual. 
self. (Matt. xxii. 30. Mark xii. 25. Luke xx. 36.) ized body the appearance of bread: but they do 
“In the resurrection they shall be as the angels not consider it would be reasonable to believe 
of God in Heaven.” They shall be no longer that he did so, until they should have unquestion- 
subject to the laws, that regard bodies in their) able evidence of the fact. His simple declara- 
natural mode of existence, but shall be governed tion would however be sufficient to establish its 
by those peculiar to the spiritualized state to. truth. 
which they shall have passed. ‘To argue respect- Substances are said to be fully changed, when 
ing bodies in this new state, as subject to the one within its proper appearance, comes in place 
natural laws made for their previous circumstances of another, so that neither substance nor appeat> 
would resemble the absurdity of him who should) ance remains the same. Appearances are chang- 
undertake to bind an angel with a cord, or lock) ed when the substance remaining unaltered pro 
up a seraph in a dungeon. duces a different impression upon the senses of 
Catholics know that Christ arose from the dead; the observer, from what it previously did— 
they of course believe that his body is no longer Transubstantiation is when the substance is whol 
in its natural, but is now in this spiritualized mode | ly changed, but the impressions upon the senses 
of existence ; they know of no absurdity more | of the observer, are exactly the same as they had 
ridiculous, than to argue respecting this, as if it) been previously to the alteration. Thus we be 
were subject to the laws which govern those | lieve, that before the consecration, the bread and 
bodies that are merely in their natural state.—} wine are really present under their proper appeal 
l'hey observe facts recorded in the sacred volume, | ances upon the altar: but that at the consecra- 
which prove beyond all question, the folly of any, tion, by the power of God, by the institution of 
effort to apply those principles to the glorified Christ, through the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
body of the Saviour. One of these is recorded in| by the ministry of the celebrant, the substances 
John xx. 19, where he entered the chamber in| of the bread and wine are altogether changed, 
which the disciples were, though the passage to it) and the substances of the body and blood of Je- 
was closed, and he must therefore have carried | sus Christ produced in their place, and these last 
his body, which was previously outside of the ma- | excite upon the senses of the observer, exactly the 
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same impressions which would have been produc- | 


ed by the former substances, had they still con- |) 


tinued, and for the same length of time and in the | 
same manner, ‘T'ransubstantiation is, therefore, | 
a change of substance without any change of ap- 
pearance. 

Though it would seem to be inconsistent with 
our principles of natural philosophy, to assert that 
any body could, at one and the. same moment, 
be whole and entire at several points of space ; 
yet it is believed that, even supposing the full 
truth of those principles, no difficulty can arise 
therefrom in the present instance ; because, in 
the first place, they apply only to bodies in their 
natural state of existence ; which is not the case 
of the body of Christ in the Eucharist : because 
also, this body is now endowed with the qualities 
of spirit, of whose relation to space, if any, we 
are totally ignorant, save that we know One Spi- 
rit who is whole and entire at every imaginable 
point. He fills all space by His immensity, and 
yet he leaves room for all creatures ; He is every 
where, and yet, though simple and immense, He 
is as it were, multiplied by his entire perfection 
in every spot of the universe. We also know 
that created spirits manifest their correspondence | 
to certain points of space, without being cireum- 
scribed as bodies are in this mortal state, so as | 
not to be found without those points. And St. 
Augustine says of the human soul, that not only 
is it whole and entire throughout the body, but it 
is Whole and entire through each and every part 
thereof. And in the third place, we have mani- 
fest scriptural evidence of the fact, that the Sa- 
viour, after his resurrection, was in at least two 
distinct places at the same moment. Our sepa- 
rated brethren have objected to us that it was im- 
possible Christ should be present in the Eucha- 
rist, because St. Peter declared (Acts 11, 21) that 
he must remain in heaven “ until the time of the 
restitution of all things.” We freely assent to the 
correctness of the exposition, so far as it declares 
that Jesus Christ in his resuscitated flesh remains 
in heaven, forever sitting at the right hand of 
God. (Heb. x, 12.) But we are also informed 
in the same book of the Acts of the Apostles, 


(ch. ix.) that he appeared to St. Paul on this earth | 


on the road between Jerusalem and Damascus, 
whilst he was also in heaven. (V. 17, ch.xxvi, 16.) 
‘The apostle shews that it was not a mere spiritual 
vision, for he founds upon this bodily exhibition, 
the argument of the truth and reality of the Sa- 
viour's resurrection, (1 Cor, xv, &.) 

The only question now remaining regards 
the fact of Christ’s declaration, that His body 
would be really present in the Eucharist. Upon 
this point the evidence that might be adduced, 
is to the greatest extent, and it is of the most 
conclusive description. But this is not the place 
for its display. One or two observations, how- 
ever, may be permitted. In the first place, it 
is admitted by all, that he declared, (John vi, 
52) “The bread which I will give, is my flesh 
for the life of the world, and that (v. 53) the 
Jews therefore strove amongst themselves, say- 
ing, How can this man give us his flesh to eat? 
Then Jesus said tothem, amen, amen, I say 
unto you. Except you eat of the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, you shall not 
have life in you. He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day, for my flesh 
is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” 
A number of his disciples who certainly could 
see no difficulty in his giving them bread to eat 
and wine to drink, and calling these emblems 
of his body and blood, would not believe that 
he could perform what he promised, and left 
him: others imagined that they were to eat His 
flesh in its natural state of existence, and their 
mistake was corrected, (63 and 64) for the dead 
flesh of His mangled body was not what he was 
to give ; but that body in its spiritualized state, 
united with his soul and divinity, such as he 
would bear at the time of His ascension to that 
heaven where he was before. It is also univer- 
sally admitted, that on the night that he was 
betrayed, He in fulfilment of his promise, sat 
down with his apostles ; (Matt. xxvi, 26) “ whilst 
they were at supper, Jesus took bread and 
blessed, and broke and gave to his disciples, 
and said: Take ye and eat: this is my body. 
And taking the chalice he gave thanks, and 


shall be shed for many unto remission of sins.” 
The obvious meaning of these passages and of 
several similar to them, is, that under the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine, he gave his body 
and blood to his apostles. It is also clear and 
unquestioned that he gave to them power to do 
what he had done. Of course the entire ques- 
tion will be resolved by ascertaining what he 
did. The only difficulty against admitting the 
Catholic doctrine, is found in its alleged impos- 
sibility. ‘Taking the divine power into account, 
from what we have before seen, this difficulty 
vanishes: and all the evidence 1s in favour of 
the déetrine, for certainly the Saviour would 
not onthe most important and solemn occasion, 
use words calculated to mislead, when he fore- 


| saw that out of respect to his authority, the 


great mass of christians would construe those 


expressions in their plain and obvious meaning. | 


But if we could ascertain the fact, of what the 
first christians believed to be the nature of the 


| Eucharist, all doubts respecting the meaning of 


his words would be at an end; because they 
who lived with the apostles, must have learned 
from them exactly what they were taught by 
Christ. The following is suggested as a sim- 
ple and easy mode of resolving this inquiry. 

At the period of the unfortunate religious di- 


visions which occurred in Europe in the six- | 


teenth century, all the churches of Christendom 
professed the doctrine of transubstantiation.— 
No person can seriously question this fact.— 
This must then have heen the doctrine of the 
first christians, or else it must have been sub- 
stituted for a different and prior doctrine. Be- 
fore asserting with any justice that such a sub- 
stitution was made, it is requisite to show not 
only what the previous doctrine was, but also 
to exhibit when and how the substitution occur- 
red. An effort has been made to do so by ex- 
hibiting a decree of a council held in the church 
of “t. John of Lateran, in the year 1215, by 
which it is pretended the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was established. In the first place, 
no decree or canon of that council bears upon 
the question. And not only did all the mem- 
bers of the Latin church previously hold the 
doctrine, but it was also held by the Greeks ; 
not only by those in communion with Rome, 
but by those who had been separated from her, 
and virulently opposed to her during upwards 
of four hundred years before that council was 
held. They did not receive it from the Latins, 
but as they asserted, it came to them from their 
fathers, who informed them also, that it was 
the doctrine of the Chrysostoms, the Basils, the 
Gregorys, aud all their other great witnesses in 
the preceding ages, and that through them it 
had been derived from the apostles. Thus it 
was clear that it was the general doctrine of the 
church in the ninth century, When this unfor- 
tunate Greek separation occurred. 

Another effort was made to fix the period of 
its introduction in the eighth century, about the 
time of the second council of Nice, when the 
Greeks and Latins being united, the error 
might have insinuated itself into both churches 
from a common contaminated source. But at 
this epoch the millions of Eutychians who 
abounded in the east, had been separated from 
the parent church, and bitterly opposed thereto 
since the middle of the fifth century, and they 
always held the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and declared that at the period of their con- 
demnation at Chalcedon in 451, it was the only 
one known amongst christians as having come 
from the apostles. ‘Twenty years before this 
council of Chalcedon, Nestorius and his adhe- 
rents were condemned at Ephesus, and the 
antipathy and hatred which they bore to the 
Eatychians, was equalled only by the animosity 
of the latter against them: yet the Nestorians 
united with the Eutychians and the Greeks, in 
testifying that during the four ages that pre- 
‘ceded their separation from the church, no 
other doctrine on this subject was heard of, 
but that in which all were united. Of course it 
,is evident that it could not have been a novelty 
| introduced in the eighth century, for it at least, 
was the universal belief in the fifth age. The 
| Macedonians who were condemned fifty years 


gave to them, saying : Drink ye all of this : for | before the Nestorian heresy, and the Arians 
this is my blood of the New Testament which |who were separated from the church about 


sixty years before the censure of Macedonius 


|\1n the council of Constantinople, united in the 


|same testimony. All these various sects indeed 
proclaimed that the church in communion with 
the Pope erred ; but they each condemned the 
peculiar errors of the others; yet all united in 
declaring that our doctrine of transubstantiation 
|was held by the first christians, received by 
\them from the apostles, delivered to them by 
|Christ, and contained in the scriptures. We 


,may extend the principle toa number of pre- 
| ceding separatists, who bore similar testimony 
| and thus arrive at the very days of the apostles. 
But let us ask the reason of such unanimity 
respecting the doctrine of the Eucharist, at this 
time, so soon after the death of the beloved 
Evangelist? It was clearly because no effort 
, had been made to change what all had received 
from the apostles, and what was uniformly be- 
lieved in all the churches from Britain to the 
Ganges, from Scythia to Ethiopia. Had any 
| such effort been made, we should have been in- 
formed thereof, and of its consequences, by the 
historians who have transmitted to us the par- 
ticulars of so many petty disputes, of so many 
obscure sect-makers. We have the enumera- 
tion of heresies by St. Epiphanins, and he gives 
us no statement of any change of ancient doc- 
trine upon this head. We have indeed the 
testimony of one ancient writer, who exhibits 
to us the Phantasmatics as denying, consequen- 
tially, the reality of Christ’s presence. We are 
told that they did not admit either the eucha- 
rist or oblations, because they denied that the 
body of Christ could be there, for they asserted 
that he had no real body, but a phantasmatic 
appearance. Were there any other aberration 
we should also have the testimony. But none 
is to be seen. Catholics are taught that their 
belief must be founded upon reasonable and 
solid grounds ; and not having the evidence of 
any substitution of other tenets for the pure 
doctrine of the Saviour upon this point, they 
cannot reasonably believe that any change has 
taken place. We have a mighty mass of evi- 
dence not only in the writings of the fathers 
who decorated the splendid ages of the church, 
but in the monuments of her early discipline, 
as well as in her liturgies, to show that the 
faith of the Christian world from the beginning 
has been what it is to-day. 

Laying aside all these considerations, two 

|others shall be just touched upon. The ques- 
tion is one of fact, not of opinion. Fact is to 
be ascertained by testimony ; the only testimo- 
ny we can now have, regards what las been 
handed down in all the churches that exist, as 
the original doctrine of their founders. Let 
them be marshalled, and it will be seen that 
the churches which testify this original doctrine 
to have been that of transubstantiation, are at 
least four times as numerous as their opponents. 
But let us apply another test. Let us exclude 
the Catholics and assemble all those from the 
east‘and the west, who have departed from Ca- 
tholic communion. Let all this, multitude be 
brought to vote, either as individuals or as 
churches, and the vast majority of our oppo- 
nents themselves will declare, that upon this 
|| point the original doctrine was transubstantia- 
jtion. Surely then the separatist, however 
highly he may value his own opinion, will not 
| Venture to pronounce as unworthy of his respect 
|the testimony of more than one hundred and 
| fifty millions of Catholics, and upwards of fifty 
|millions of Greeks, Armenians, . Nestorians, 
| Eutychians, Copts, and so many others, who 
| though separated from our church, yet believe 
| that transubstantiation was the doctrine taught 
| by Christ to the apostles, the doctrine which of 
| course is contained in the holy- scriptures !— 
| But we must desist. 

Upon the second point, Catholics knowing 
| that the same victim who once offered himself 
in a bloody manner upon Calvary, is now pro- 
| duced upon the altar, and there in the hands of 
| the priest offers himself to his Father on behalf 
| of sinners, believe that it is a true, proper and 
] propitiatory sacrifice, and yet not a different one 
| from that of the cross, for it is the same victim 

offered by the same great high priest. And 
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the identity of the priest and of the victim con- dation to forty students, and parents are requested | 
stitutes the identity of the sacrifice. The dif- to consider the advantages education now pre- 

ference consists of this, that on Calvary he was | sents to their children, ; 

first immolated in blood, to take away the hand} Here we may then say, that there is one very | 
writing of sin and death that stood against us: | powerful incentive to learning; we mean the | 
upon the altar the immolated victim is produced | genius of the place. It is a sort of inspiring, 
under the sacramental appearance, and mysti- deity, which every youth of quick sensibility and | 
cally slain by shewing forth his death, in the | ingenious disposition creates to himself, by re-| 
apparent separation of his body from his blood ; flecting that he is ina place hallowed by the | 
and the lamb thus placed as slain, is offered to, footsteps of the Father of his country, and conse- , 
beseech the application of his merits specially | crated by the exercise of unbounded benevolence 

to those who make the oblation, or on whose | of the Father of the Catholic community. There 

behalf it is made.—Bishop England's Explic. is another circumstance and of the highest impor- 

Cerem. of the Catholic Church. |tance, which renders this college superior to all 

NYACK COLLEGE. — places of education. This institution is 
Feeling somewhat indisposed, and wishing to | such, as to influence ina particular manner, the 
find some relief in short relaxation from our || moral conduct of youth, and in this general de- 
clerical and editorial duties, we paid a hasty visit | Pravity of manners and laxity of principles, pure 


| 








to Nyack. We had heard much of this enchant- | religion aud the practice of virtue are nowhere | 


All that we had anticipated was fully |more thoroughly inculcated. : | 
realized. A few moments after our arrival at | Nyack bids fair to become the classic scenes of 
the mansion-house, which is a short distance from |Teligion, literature and science. — This place is 
the river, we proceeded to the college, the ascent already the resort of numerous visiters, who ex- 
to which is easy, and only a few yards from the | Press astonishment at the celerity with which the 
dwelling: we mounted the high and massive | ¥tious improvements are developed. For the 
walls, the third story of which is slowly advanc- | information of those who are desirous of visiting 
ing. The view from this position was truly | the place, we would state, that they may proceed 
grand, and we called to mind the words of the || the steamboat Rochland, which leaves New 
poet : York, at the foot of Robison street, every Tues- 
“He } : — . | day, Thursday and Saturday, at 12 o'clock ; 
e looks abroad into the varied field of nature ; ae 5 Ase : ‘i weit 
Nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared (fare 25 cents,) and returns on the intervening 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, days. 2 oF eye f 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. In concluding this brief notice, we would most 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, -earnestly call on the Catholics of this city and 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy State, to evince a generous and laudable liberali- 
With a propriety that none can feel : \ty of spirit, by assisting our Bishop in the com- 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, ; | pletion of acollege, which will not only confer 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, | Panag aap “naming aml Bere, Bagot 
And smiling say, my Father made them all.” | dustre on their munincence, Dut UNnIOCK fo 
Tin chiens Ralien et tani “aout Cie Wak children the copious fountains of religion, know- 
lpaeee Mame — y pe ‘ledge and morality —N. Y. Register and Diary. 
. v4 5 
our imagination had yet conceived. In front, w« Fe 
beheld the magnificent Hudson as expansive as | 
a lake, on both sides of which is a land view.— 
Numerous and beautiful villages, with cultivated 
fields, woods and winding roads—innumerable | “ By their fruits ye shail know them.” 
sails and swift steamboats, heightened this earth- | That it may not be said that the Orthodor 
ly splendour. On our left and rear, we saw a | Journal makes charges against the Reformation 
range of mountains which seemed to bid the cold | without foundation, and that those who, in sin- 
north-west winds to cease their piercing blasts in | plicity of heart, listen to the false encomiums of 
wintry nights. On our right, we beheld a sylvan | interested sectarian preachers and writers, on 
area, forming an immense amphitheatre covered | what they call “ preaching the gospel,” may not 
with verdure, and ascending in successive slopes | be led to believe that the exchange of the ancient 
and glades—its fragrant shades spreading out | faith for new-fangled doctrines, was any change 
their flowery foliage in the embalmed breeze. \for the better, I transcribe some of the testimo- 
“ Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, nies of Protestants, who lived in the times of, 
A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend, which they write, and who were, most certainly, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre not interested in abusing their own new religion. 
Of stateliest view.” | The following piteous description of the immo- 
This scenic spot has been happily selected by | rality, which succeeded the removal of the re- 
the venerable Bisnop of New-York, Dr. Dubois, || straints that God provided for the corrupt inclina- 
as the site of a college for the education of youth | tions of man, when he instituted the Catholic 
in theology and literature. No place can be church, is from the pen of Beacon, one of Cran- 
better calculated for disposing the mind to re- | mer’s Chaplains, alter Protestancy was fully in- 
ligious and philosophic meditation. The college, troduced into England. 7 
eighty feet square, is in an advanced state of | ‘* What staring contradiction,” says he, ‘ is 
completion. In the plan and arrangement of | there between the life and practice of christians! 
the edifice, the venerable founder has consulted They profess that they know God, but in works 
the genius of convenience and facility of study, || they deny him, being abominable and disobedient, 
more than the gorgeous display of architective | and unto every good work reprobate. Titus i, 16. 
decorations ; yet the structure is elaborate, of the | How lamentably are we overrun with hypocritical 
finest granite, and of exquisite polish. and sensual gospellers? Men who have their 
A few yards below the college, on the road- tongues tipped with scripture expressions: can 
side, is the neat church, forty by twenty-five feet, | dispute very copiously for justification by faith ; 
which has been lately opened for divine service ; talk with great assurance of forgiveness by the 
and contiguous to it, is the spacious mansion, in | blood of Christ ; and boast of their being entered 
which the learned and amiable President, the |upon the list of the predestinated to glory; but, 
Rev. J. M’Gerry, and the accomplished Profes-| then, how wretchedly wide do they live of the 
sor, the Rev. J. M’Cluskey, with five theological | rule they pretend to? How are they bloated and 
students, reside. A few yards distant is another | almost poisoned with pride ? Envy, malice and 
building of peculiar interest. It restson the high | revenge are pushed to the utmost excesses in these 
bank of the river, built of cut stone, of broad di-|) people. They are licentious to the last degree, 
mensions, forty by thirty-five feet and ofone story | and deny their appetites in no instance of scanda- 
—a characteristic which distinguishes the Dutch lous pleasure. Their avarice is without measure 
taste. The late owners of the farm related a or shame. They never think they have multi- 
circumstance, which forms a striking item of tra-|| plied their lordships far enough, mounted their 
ditionary record, that the immortal Washington, | revenues to the pitch of their merit, or swelled | 
and his associate, General Lafayette, had chosen | their fortunes to a sufficient bulk. Indeed, if you 
it as a lodging place during the revolutionary war. || will read them by their actions, you would almost 
The building has been enlarged this summer, to| think they had an ambition to show themselves 
three stories including the basement, under the| heathens, and made it their business to live coun- 
direction of Dr. J. F. Coleman, late a convert to|| ter to their duty. As for distributions of charity, 
the Catholic faith, whose liberality and noble || prayers, fasting and other exercises of true reli- 
disinterestedness defrayed all the expenses in-|| gion, these counterfeit gospellers won't trouble 
curred. It is now ready to give ample accomo-| themselves with any thing of this kind. All their 


ing spot. 


[From Andrews’ Orthodox Journal.} 
BEAUTIES OF PROTESTANTISM.—No. 1. 





| religion lies in language and dispute ; but as for 
virtue and real effects, they are altogether 
and unfurnished.”—See Collier's (a P 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii, p. 325. 
What a shocking contrast between the fruits 
of the new-light of Reformation! and those of the 
serene light of Catholicity, which, for age afier 
age, diffused purity, charity, forbearance piety 
mortification, and, in short, all christian virtues 
throughout Europe. To witness the excellencies 
of our Catholic ancestors, thousands of pious and 
charitable institutions and sacred editices were 
and what were spared still are, to be found, to tell 
the dismal tale of the profligacy of our reformed 
countrymen ; hundreds of pages, written by their 
own hands} blacken the records of history. 
| Monanpenr, 


barren 
rotestant) 





| 


| 





[From the New York Transcript. } 
| AN ATTENTIVE PRIEST, 
We have more than once had occasion to no 
tice the indefatigable attention of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy to the duties of their charge, They 
are altogether unequalled, as far as we have seen 
by those of any other denomination—especially 
in times of sickness and danger. Whilst others 
content themselves with making flaming dis. 
courses from the pulpit, and pay little attention to 
their flocks at their houses, the Rotish Priest jg 
every where among them, attending to their wants 
not only spiritual, but sometimes temporal—cor. 
recting, guiding, soothing and consoling—prepar- 
ing for life or for death. While others fly from 
disease and danger, he remains firm at his post, 
Witness the example of the Catholic priests ig 
Montreal, in 1832 Day and night they were 
employed in visiting the sick—in giving medicine 
—when the physicians and the nurses were worn 
out—or in giving consolation, when all earthly 
hopes and medicine failed. A like attention was, 
at the same time, observable in this city. Nurses 


, and physicians were indeed not wanted ; but in 


attending to the religious concerns of their people 
the Romish Priests were indefatigable. ; 
During the panic, sundry of the other clergy 
fled. They deserted their flocks, and turning 
their faces countryward, never looked behind 
them until they believed themselves fairly beyond 
the atmosphere of the cholera. ‘They were of 
different denominations. But with all the flaming 
zeal of some, or all the polished religion of 
others, they were quite unwilling to go to heaven 
;yet. They had no desire to be martyrs to their 
duty. Some of them had more furious contro 
versial discourses to preach ; and others had 
beautiful specimens of oratory to exhibit, before 
they would be ready to pass 
“ That bourne from whence no traveller returne.” 
We recollect particularly the flight of one cleri- 
cal gentleman celebrated at that time and since, 
for his splendid eloquence and the great crowd of 
hearers who weekly flock to'listen to his oratory. 
Comparisons are apt to be invidious; and 
among the religious teachers of varions denomi- 
nations in our country, it is with reluctance that 
we are compelled to draw a parallel, which, while 
it raises in our estimation those of one sect, must 
equally at the same time have the effect of lower 
ing those of others. We make no allusion here 
to doctrine, to church discipline—to modes of 
worship, or difference of faith, We speak only 
of the comparative attention of the different 
clergy to the people of their charge. And here 
truth obliges us to give the palm decidedly to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. 
The above remarks have been suggested by 
noticing the assiduity and kindness of a Romish 
| priest at the Duane street Hospital He may be 
seen there daily—nay, three or four times every 
day—by the bedside of tha sick, attentive to 
those whom the world has deserted, comforting 
them under their afflictions, encouraging those 
for whom there is no hope of recovery, and pre- 
paring for death those who are about to die. It 
is pleasing to witness his fatherly assiduity, bis 
'gentleness, his affectionate cares for the sick— 
| Besides preparing the dying for another world, 
|the physician informs us, that his visits are es 
| pecially beneficial to the health of such as have 
any chance of recovery. He allays their fears, 
he encourages them to hope, he reconciles them 
to their situation, and makes them satisfied with 
the efforts in their favour. Such are the quiet, 
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but indefatigable attentions of this Romish priest. |/casion for it. Subsequently, when the Right || position.) Let the Noble and Learned Lord re- 


fs any clergyman of any other denomination 
ever seen there? No.—They leave it all, the 


Hon. Gentleman informed me that after all that 
| had passed, the Coercion Bill was to be introduc- 


care and the glory, to the humble Romish priest. | ed, I said immediately, ‘‘ Then you have no al- 





The following account of the rencontre which 
took place between Messrs. O’Connewt and Lit- 
TLETON in the House of Commons, on the 3d of 
July, we alluded to editorially, in last Saturday’s 
paper. We deem it a matter of some importance 
that it should be recorded, in as much as it has 


been the cause of the breaking up of the present | 
Whig Administration, Mr. Littleton having ten-| 


tered his resignation as Secretary of Ireland, 
which was immediately accepted.— Truth- Teller. 

Mr. O'Connell said that seeing the Right Hon. 
the Secretary for Ireland in his place, he wished 
to know from him if the statement which he had 
seen in the newspapers was true, namely, that the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill was disapproved of, 
and not called for by the Irish Government ? 

Mr. Littleton said it was unusual to make in- 
quiries relative to a bill which was not before the 
House. He had no hesitation, however, in stat- 
ing that the introduction of the Bill in the House 
of Lords, was with the entire sanction of the 
Irish Government ? 

Mr. O'Connell—That is not an answer to my 
question. I asked if the Bill was advised and 
called for by the Irish Government ? 

Mr. Littleton—I have no other answer to give 
to the question. 

Mr. O’Connell—That is a safe course for the 
Right Hon. Gentleman to pursue ; but I beg to 
ask him if it is his intention to bring forward this 
Bill in this House ? 

Mr. Littleton—I shall not answer that ques- 
tion; but I will say this, that if the Bill comes 
into the House, I will vote for it. 

Mr. O’Connell—Then I can only say that I 
have been exceedingly deceived by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Littleton then entered into a narrative of 
certain communications which took place between 
Mr. O'Connell and himself, in the course of which 
he admitted that he had made indiscreet dis- 
closures, and charged Mr. O'Connell with a 


| ternative but to resign.” He said in reply, “ Say 
| nothing about that to-day.” This was on Friday. 
|| Mr. Littleton—I have already ‘stated all the 
| facts, and with respect to what the Hon. and 
|| Learned Member now states, I must say that I 
never said any thing of the kind, upon my honour, 
| as a gentleman—(hear, hear.) 
Mr. O’Connell—Upon my honour, as a gentle- 
|man, he did say—(order, and hear, hear.) 


| 


|| Mr. Littleton—I declare most solemnly, upon 


|'my honour, as a gentleman, that I never did—| 


|| (hear, hear.) 

|| Mr. O’Connell—Does the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man mean to deny that his resignation was spoken 
of? 

Mr. Littleton—I deny the statement, upon my 
honour. 

Mr. O’Connell—Then why did I not bring 
forward my motion for the production of the re- 
port? 

Mr. Littleton—I cannot say. [The Right 
Hon. Gentleman here held a momentary conver- 
sation with an Hon. Member behind him, after 
which he added.] It is quite true that the Hon. 
Member intimated that 1 should resign; but 1 
deny having added the remaining words which 
he attributed tome. I did say to him, in refe- 
rence to the Coercion Bill, “‘ Whatever may be 
your feelings, do not disclose them now, but wait 
until Earl Grey’s speech in the other House.” 

Mr. O’Connell rose, and stated that he should 
now propose as a test to what really did take place 
with reference to the subject in dispute, that the 

Right Hon. Gentleman should take no objection 
to the course he intended to take, which was to 
move for the production of the correspondence 


{which had taken place upon this occasion, be-| 


tween the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
Government here, upon the subject of the re-enact- 
ment of the Coercion Bill. Then it would be 
seen whether the Lord Lieutenant had disapprov- 
ed of or sanctioned its re-enactment. 

After some further observations from Mr. 


breach of confidence in making such disclosures | O'Reilly, Mr. H. Grattan, Mr. F. O’Connor, 


known. 
Mr. O'Connell replied. 
Mr. Littleton said that the Hon. and Learned 


Member had taken the only course which was | 


open to him—that of endeavouring to make the 
House believe that he (Mr. L.) had taken the 
step he did take, with the intention of deceiving 
the Hon. and Learned Member. The House 
would, he felt assured, think him incapable of 
acting from any such motive, and indeed the Hon. 
Member himself had said that the deception was 
unintentional, though the whole course of his 
speech was an attempt to justify his breach of 
confidence, by making the House believe that I 
had tricked him. 

Mr. O'Connell—I deny it. 

Mr. Littleton—I had certainly imposed on the 
Hon. and Learned Member the strictest injunc- 
tion of secrecy. I admit to the fullest extent, the 
correctness of all that he has stated. ‘There may 
be some variation of expressions, but the substance 
is correct—(hear, hear.) It was on Monday 
week the conversation took place. ‘There was a 


|| Mr. Littleton and O'Connell, the motion was re- 
| jected without a division. 
HOUSE OF LORDS—Juty 17. 

THE MINISTRY——IRISH DISTURBANCES BILL. 

Viscount Mecnourne said that it was the in- 
tention of a Noble Friend of his, to move in the 
other House of Parliament, another bill, from 
which the three first clauses of the original bill 
'wonld be omitted. The Earl of Wicktow 
never heard any announcement from any Min- 
ister of the Crown with greater astonishment 
(hear, hear.) Such inconsistency, such contra- 
diction, such tergiversation had never before 
been witnessed iw either House of Parliament. 
He must say, what was now done, was an in- 
stance of baseness and desertion of duty, such 
as he had never witnessed since the revolution. 
The Government resolved to abandon a mea- 
sure, which, a few days ago, they had declared 





|to be necessary for the peace and prosperity of 





\Treland ! Lord Wuarneuirre: Ministers 
were bound to explain to the house the reasons 


| 


|| the opposition.) 


‘flect on these little discrepances and varieties 
|in his sayings and doings, and then “ go to sup- 
per with what appetite he might” (cheers from 
‘The Lorp Cuance.tor said 
ihe had never uttered a word which could lead 
jany unprejudiced person to suppose otherwise 
‘than (as was really the case) that he was de- 








} 
| 
| 


cidedly opposed to the renewal of those clauses. 
The Duke of Wetuncton also expressed 
his utter astonishment at the extraordinary de- 
'claration just made, and his indignation at the 
position into which the House had, in conse- 
quence, been thrown. What! was the House 
of Lords, then, to be reduced to such a state of 
degradation as this? (loud cheers from the op- 
|| position.) Were they to be played with in this 

manner? to be treated as a sort of board of re- 
gistration? (renewed cheers from the opposi- 
tion.) Because, forsooth, it was imagined that 
a majority of the Commons would not agree to 
|these clauses! He did not mean to say that he 
‘intended to throw any difficulties in the way of 
| Ministers in their progress with their bill. He 
| would content himself with throwing upon them 
\the whole responsibility, and he warned them 
|that great would that responsibility be (cheers.) 
|The Earl of Limerick protested against being 
||guided by what might be supposed to be the 
||opinion entertained on any bill in the other 
|House. We have been taunted and threatened 
| with degradation, and this would be degrada- 
|tion indeed! (cheers from the opposition. 
Lord Metnourne was very sorry to find the 
||extreme difficulty of his position so enhanced 
| by the vehement clamour raised against the 
|| very first legislative step he attempted. Were 

he inclined to talk to the Noble Earl (Wick- 
j|low) in his own language, he might tell him 
||that he excused his intemperance, because he 
|saw that he was under the influence of those 
\|\two strongest passions—mortified vanity and 
\disappointed ambition ; (cheers from the Min- 
|isterial benches) but he would content himself 
\| with assuring the Noble Earl, that he did ex- 
|| cuse his intemperance, without entering into the 
|| reasons for so passing it over. When it came 
|, out, no matter how, that the Lord Lieutenant 
i was of opinion that he could maintain tranquil- 
| lity in Ireland without the clauses in question, 
|| he would put it to the House whether it would 
|be proper or justifiable to force such clauses 
upon an unwilling agent, who thus expressed 
||his readiness and ability to keep peace and 
| tranquillity without the aid of any such extraor- 
\ dinary power (hear hear.) This was the whole 
||of the case ; and he now called upon them, in 
|the name of their Sovereign and of the coun- 
\try, for their support, countenance, and co-ope- 

ration. Ifthe omission of these clauses should 
have the effect of producing the threatened 
jjevils, and of nullifying the beneficial intent of 
||the bill, if matters came again to the head ; if 
the Lord Lieutenant should find, contrary to 
expectation, that he could not govern Ireland 
|| without the powers given in these clauses, then, 

and in that case, the House and country might 
|| rest assured, that, if this Administration remain- 
|ed in office, they would advise their Sovereign 
jto calla Parliament together—if none should 
|| be sitting—and throw themselves on that Par- 











question at that time as to the extent to which the on which they proceeded. If the Bill were) liament for the additional powers necessary to 
Coercion Bill should be carried. That question | brought up without the insertion of these clauses, | meet the exigencies and difficulties of the case 
had been unanimously decided upon by what took | he should not suffer it to pass a single stage | (cheers.) 


place in the interim between that day and the day | without giving it his decided opposition (cheers | 


of my second communication with the Hon. and 
Learned Member. 


the medium of the Hon. Member for Bridgport. 

Mr. Littleton—I sent to him on Thursday, and 
so anxious was I to obtain a conciliatory speech 
for the Hon. Member on the subject of tithes, that 
I went across the House to inform him of the de- 
cision, before the Tithe question came on. I 
have nothing further to state. All the facts are 
before the House, and I leave the matter to their 
decision. 

Mr. O’Connell—No! ‘There is ove fact which 
is not before the House. I applied tor a copy of 
the report of the Committee of 1832, which con- 
tained Sir Henry Parnell’s plan for creating tran- 
quillity in Ireland, but the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man informed me that there was not the least oc- 








from the opposition.) The Lorp Crance.- 


I lost not an instant in making || Lor should be ready to meet any objections or | 
him acquainted with the determination, through | observations the Noble Earl might have to make, ||respondence on the subject. 


jat any time during the progress of the Bill.— 
| He would only, on the present occasion, put it 
\to the Noble Earl, whether he considered that 
ithe Government would be best consulting their 
|duty, and the best interests of all parties, by 
| attempting to force these three clauses upon the 

House of Commons, when they knew that that 

House would as soon consent to repeal the Ca- 
\\tholic Relief Bill, or the Reform Bill itself, as 
'l to pass these clauses? (loud cheers from the 
| Ministerial benches.)——The Earl vf Wick- 
|Low had himself heard the Noble Earl state his 
||conviction (re-echoed by the Learned Lord) 
that the omission of these clauses would render 
\the bill worse than useless (cheers from the op- 














Lord Wuarncurrre intimated his intention, 
|,on the second reading of the bill being pro- 
posed, to call for the production of all the cor- 
The Duke of 
|| BucKINGHAM was so extremely energetic, as 
to be at times unintelligible. “The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, might be said to be 
the Governor of Ireland. The noble and learn- 
ed Lord on the woolsack, and his colleagues, 
might think that they had buried the noble 
|| Earl late at their head in his political sepulchre, 
and that he would no more disturb them ; but 
they would find themselves much mistaken.— 
The spirit of the noble Earl would burst its 
cerement ard haunt them in their festivities, 
and disturb the ‘ potations pottle deep’ of the 
Noble and Learned Lord.” The Marquis of 
Landsdowne, and the Lord Chancellor, here 
rose at the same time, but the former gave way. 
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Vou. V, 





ie, Sede Geahenans m Stop a minute. As his Majesty’s Government, had been completely | aside—and let the w orld decide as to their res. 


to the concluding observations of the Noble 
Duke, all I shall say is, that I do not frequent 
the same alehouse as he does; at all events, I 
do not recollect having met the Noble Marquis| 


at his potations. I have not a slang dictionary | 
at hand. The Marquis of Bure: I rise to’! 


order. The Noble and Learned Lord is com- 
pletely out of order. Several other Noble 
Lords, amidst great confusion, also called out 
“order, order !” The Duke of BuckinenaM : 
I wish the Noble and Learned Lord to proceed. 
The Lorp Cuancetior remained for some 
time on his legs, es if anxious to proceed. 
Several Noble Lords still cried out ‘ order, 
order ;” and the greatest confusion prevailed 
on the opposition side of the House. The 
Lorp Cuancettor then resumed his seat. 
The Marquis of Bure: I rise to order, not 
only from respect to the House, but from re- 
spect to the Noble Lords themselves, as it is 
likely, that in the heat of the moment, they 
might give utterance to language which they 
would afterwards regret. I am sure they will 
both see that it is with the most friendly feel- 
ings towards them that I wish to put an end to 
this altercation. The Lorp CHaNncecior: 
The Noble Marquis would certainly have been 
more deserving of my thanks if he had allowed 
me to sit down, which [ was just about to do at 
the time, without interfering at all. With re- 
gard to the concluding observation of the Noble 
Duke. The Marquis of Loxponperry: I rise 
to order. The Lorp Cuancettor: This, my 
Lords, is certainly not the way to keep order. 
The Marquis of Loxponperry: I main- 
tain, my Lords, that the Noble and Learned 
Lord is out of order. (The greatest confu- 
sion still prevailed in the House.) The Lorp 
Cuancector: My Lords, this is unfair. Noble 
Lords on this side of the House (poiating to 
the opposition benches) listen with the greatest 
attention to the attack, and yet they refuse to 
hear one word in defence. Lord Lonpon- 
perRY: Speak in explanation. The Lorp 
Cuancettor (with much emphasis): I tell the 
Noble Lord that I am speaking in explanation. 
If the Noble Duke meant, as I am persuaded 
he did mean, the language he made use of, 
only as a joke—I am perfectly willing to take 
it as such; but if he meant it to be understood 
as a fact, thereby intending the thing as a per- 
sonal imputation, then, I say, that nothing 
could be more incorrect—nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The Duke of Buckine- 
uam! [ meant the observation merely as a joke. 












































I was only making use of the language of 


Shakespeare, in his tragedy of Hamlet——T he 
Marquis of LanpspvowNe then rose. He wished 
Noble Lords to understand, that if the expec- 
tation entertained by the other House, that 
more limited powers would suffice for the exi- 
gencies of the case, should turn out to be un- 
founded ; and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
should find it impracticable, with the existing 
laws, to maintain peace and tranquillity in that 


country, either in consequence of the revival of 


associations, or from other causes, then he 
would let his Majesty be advised to call Parlia- 
ment together, at whatever time the necessity 
should arise and ask for enlarged powers, to 
maintain order and tranquillity in [reland.— 
And he was sure that, not only would the re- 
formed Parliament, in such an exigency, grant 
his Majesty those ample additional powers 
which were necessary to put down disturbances 
in Ireland, but they would also grant the 


owers necessary to put down the causes of 
P ) 


those disturbances. It was in this confidence, 
and with this determination taken, that he gave 
his consent to the withdrawal of the clauses in 
question. If it should be found next vear, that 
those clauses were rendered necessary by any 
thing that then existed, or had previously oc- 
curred, then these clauses could be restored. 
The Marquis of Lonponperry said that the 
Noble Earl, late at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, had fallen a sacrifice to the base 





intrigues of some of his colleagues in reference 
to this measure. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s conduct was altogether inexplicable, and 
he would never be able to justify himself to the 


thrown overboard by his friend. The people | 
of this country would have no confidence in the | 
present Administration. They would say it 
was a miserable patched-up piece of work. 
The Lorp Cuancettor then moved that the 
House doadjourn. The motion, amidst further 
questioning and squabbling, was afterwards | 
put a second and a third time, and at last ear- 
ried.—Adjourned.—Bell’s New Weekly Messen- 


ger, London, July 20. 
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The Collectors assembled Jast Sunday even- 
ing, agreeably to previous notice, when the fol- 


lowing sums were received, viz. :—From 


Ward 2, thro’ Mr. John Lynch, §35. 37 
« 3, “ Mr. Peterson, 17 50 
« 4, 6 Mr. James Wright, 17 00 
“« 6, © Mr. John Lynch, 10 00 
“« 8 & Mr. John Dillon, 30 00 
« , Dist. No. 1, thro’ Mr. M ‘Gowan, 10 70 


“ «© @ « 4, “ Mr. John Ryan, 10 00 


Total, S130 57 
Donation from William Griffin, 5 00 

“ * ~~ Michael Irish, Brookline, 10 00 
Entire sum, $145 57 


P. S. As several of the Collectors were ab- 
sent at the last meeting, it is hoped they will 
not fail to come prepared on next Sunday, 
(Sept. 7) when a general meeting is expected. 

It was moved and carried that Mr. Hugh 
Cummisky be added to the Collectors in Ward 
No. 2. Also, that Mr. John Farrell be added 
to the Collectors in Ward No. 8. 


The Congregation of the Hoty Cross are 
respectfully invited to assemble in the Chapel, 
next Sunday, (Sept. 7th) to hear the report of 
the Building-Committee on the state of the new 
church, and to adopt such measures as will in- 
sure a steady and vigorous prosecution of the 


work on said building. 





The Editor of the Recorder, a Calvinist pa- 
per of this city, seems not at all pleased at our 
having ascribed, in a former “ Jesuit,” the des- 
truction of the Ursuline Convent in Charles- 
town, in great measure to the unwarrantable 
course pursued by Fanatical preachers in this 
and in many of the adjacent towns, this some 
time past, in relation to ‘Cagholic tenets and 
Catholic institutions ;—and undertakes to ques- 
tion the truth of this observation. We wish 
not to quarrel with the Editor upon this new 
ground, at this time, nor upon the unwarran- 
‘table course which he has himself pursued in 
his paper, together with some others in this 
city, for these several years past, in misrepre- 
senting Catholic doctrines, in lbelling Catholic 
Institutions, and in giving currency to the vilest 
slanders against the Catholic religion—and 
though last not least, in refusing to insert the 
corrections when presented. We have not the 
slightest objection—and never have had, to 
freedom of discussion in mafters of religion ; 
or to our autagonists presenting their views and 
all their objections on the subject ; but we cannot 
perceive what right any individual has, in this 
country of equal freedom, to slander another, 
or, in other words, what right one denomina- 
tion of christians has to misrepresent and ca- 
lumniate another. Truth is the object, or should 
be, we should presume, of all of them. Let, | 
then, all of them be fairly presented to the pub- 
lic, with the arguments and cbjections pro and 


pective merits. If Newspaper Editors, parti- 
cularly those of the religious kind, had pursued 
this course for the last 6 years, the Ursuline 
Convent, we would venture to say, would at 
this day be standing in Charlestown. 

With regard to the word Fanatic, we Assure 
the Editor of the Recorder, we know how Ms 
diseriminate between Preachers and Preachers, 
By their fruits we know them. We are fay 
from denominating all those who differ from us 
in the City of Boston, Fanaties. There are, on 
the contrary, among the ministers of this city, 
very many who are far from being such, i 

We shall conclude this little article with ob. 
serving to the Editor of the Recorder in lan- 
guage which must be familiar to him: 

“Multa (alia) habeo vobis dicere ; sed poy 


’ 


potestis portare modo.’ 


[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. ] 
-  Worcesrer, Ave. 26rn, 1834, 
Samuel WK. Williams, Esq., Boston. 

Dear Sir—As there is at this tune much eX. 
citement existing in this vicinity, on the subject 
of the destruction of the late buildings and pro- 
perty of the Ursuline Convent at Charlestown 
—and as you have been kind enough to com. 
municate to the public certain facts regarding 
the character of that institution, I take leave, 
through the same medium as you were pleased 
to make known those facts, to ask the followe 
ing questions, viz. :—What has become of the 
woman whose absence was the reputed cause 
of the first excitement? Has it been custom. 
ary to require an oath of secrecy from all chil- 
dren proposed to said institution, previous to 
their being received as inmates? Your an. 
swers to these questions will much oblige the 
friends of Tren. 

[From the same.] 

Many horest citizens who have heard and 
read of the burning of the buildings of the Ur- 
suline Community tn Charlestown, and who, 
mistakenly, as | beheve it will hereafter appear, 
entertain the belief that the immediate, if not 
the only inciting’ cause to that event, was the 
mysterious disappearance of one of the nuns, 
now labour under the impression that she is still 
amongst the missing, and that no satisfactory 
account of her absence has ever yet been given. 

It is time that all such impressions should 
cease to have an existence, and that the truth 
on this subject should be known. ‘To this end 
this communication is now made. 

The nun who left the Convent was the senior 
teacher of music. Her name before she be 
came one of the religious was Elizabeth Harti- 
son. Her father, William Harrison, resides in 
the ety of New York. Her brother, Thomas 
Harrison, has resided in Boston about a year. 
Her age, 2% years. Her name at the school 
was Mrs. Mary John. She had been in the 
school asa teacher and known by the name 
last mentioned, twelve years. During the last 
eight years she has given, on an average, twelve 
lessons a day, to the children of the school, on 
the Piano and Guitar, of at least forty-five 
minutes each. By reason of her ardaous da 
ties, her health had been failing. On the 28th 
of July she was for a time bere(t of her reason, 
and in that state of mind left the Convent and 
went to a neighbouring house, and from thence 
was carried to Mr. Cotting’s in West Cambridge 
a distance of about four miles, where she was 
found by her brother and Bishop Fenwiek, and 
returned with them to the Convent on the 29th 
of July, and within 36 hours of her leaving that 
place. While she was bereft of her reason she 
was seen by Doctor Thompson, of Charlestown, 
who was called as a physician. On the Ist of 
August her reason was so far restored that she 
resumed her duties as a teacher and continued 
in the daily discharge of those duties till the 
ith of August ; between these periods, she 
was visited hy Mrs. Cotting, Miss Alden, who 
passed an entire forenoon with her, and her 
brother, Mr. Thomas Harrison, who spent two 
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country. The Noble Earl, late at the head of con, and nothing more—let passion be laid | hours with her on Sunday preceding the riot. 
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A farther fact is also well Known to all who |The King of Prussia is a Protestant philosophist, || the appellation of the Assumption of the Blessed 


have paid attention to the passing events on ||much admired for the principles of toleration he has | Virgin; as the old cathedral was under the invoca- 
this subject, viz.: That Mary John, the nun, adopted ; yet, when his brother and sister embrace the | tion of Mary, it has been thought proper that the first 
who was said to have ran away, and whose | Catholic faith, he drives the one into banishment, and || Catholic church erected in Lausanne since the refor- 
mysterious disappearance was so much the, ees eee eee WO Se Wea wanes meas seen bate the ae Tee we Soe 
2 i cet Tosaee wie adl peau | crime to judge for themselves, and return to the com- | ally working, to finish the inside, and it is expected, 
CH Si SONRETERS paper NO-) union of the Catholic church.—Catholic Herald, _|_ that it will be consecrated before the end of this year. 
tice, was the lady who alone attended the Se- || —L’ami de la Religion. 

lectmen of Charlestown when they explored | There will be a Procession in this city, this | as eee 

the building, and ground and tomb of the Con- den, in ccmaninnel the thee @ j The Bishop of Clermont during the pastoral visit 
vent establishment, not even omitting an exami- " : il ots 


I : oe made by him on the festival of Corpvs Caristr in 
nation of the children’s paint boxes, and musi- uafayette. The foliowing is the order of Pro-| the town of Riom, gave the confirmation to eleven 











cal instruments, on the I1th of August, on the || cession to be observed. | Pony oe epew 8 jose Peer of France, 
? 2 ‘ . . | s p > , " 
night of which day the building was burnt.— || Escort. || Sat Fremont of the Cown Morass wes eae of these 
- , ‘. {| ‘ were : | who received the sacrament of Confirmation. It was 
And during the whole of her attendance upon || Aid. Chief Marshal. Aid. lot ‘withaat dean réelibions felt hae thee 
»se Selectmen at this time, she was k to Marshal. Chairman of Committee of Marshal. | without deep religious feelings that the great 
these Selectmen at this time, she was nown to Ri aiiemeiiiiied F : *| crowd of the faithful then present saw this venerable 
them as being the nun whose temporary insanity Chaplain ecient Js Chaplai | magistrate, so well and profoundly learned bend his 
had given occasion to the public excitement. Gunediaee ead | forehead under the hand of the Pontiff. Such an 
is same 5 5 ‘ heap phn. . example given in so elevated a station, canno y 
And this same Mary John is now, and has) Marshal, Governor of the Commonwealth Marshal. : pede ead . - , wr B rs nave 
been since the 11th of August, with the other and Suite. pers Seco 2 AnOw. SE Peron ares 
teachers of the school, at the house improved Lieutenant Governor and Council. co tun hes Ga broad Bert Agry ‘tad. 
4 “ , . : . <a ‘ : a st dc — ° 
by the Sisters of Charity in Hamilton street, in| Senators and Representatives in Congress of this and : a rr ls 
Boston. cther States. ( ’ 
| ‘ > * SV PHE Ornoan Lorr.— s 
A full disclosure and statement is yet to be aaa Rheem the faien and _ Marshal. anus ate ee tae 
ce: thie saa eaker of the House of Representatives. . esses s } Becony 
made to the public ; this cannot however be P Judges of the U.S > eseagagne the singers refusing to adopt the psalms selected by 
fairly made, while judicial investigation is || “Sheriff of Suffolk. the minister, as has been customary. The reverend 
bd . * . . ~ we . } * 7 
going on. The time is approaching, however, Judges of the Supreme Court | gentleman having been from home for a few weeks, 
when the public will be fully informed, and the | Judges of the Common Pleas, Attorney General, and pd oN ag a — of con nteg — to yo 
secret causes, which operated to produce so | Judge of the Probate. psi toate pe cernigen | ble ; "tiki 
ave saris tues : REO | ayor and Aldermen oi ‘ity ston. || church, he appo psalms suita oh % 
much — and misery, will be unhesitating- || May ee of Boston ' &c. These they refused to sing, and actually began 
ly Loe ine? 3 , | Rivchaienees Silene Soldiers. | one of their own selecting, although the minister 
The children of the Convent School have | Siiemenisiie ink: called to them from the pulpit, remonstrating with 
never taken an oath of secrecy, nor any other . ee # 


: || President of the Common Council, Judge of the | them on the impropriety of their conduct, and desiring 
oath. Nor have they been made to promise, | Municipal Court, and County Attorney them to desist, and sing such as he thought proper, or 

. is er" | 4 7 y + Bh . ah » _ a . > H i 
nor has it in any way been enjoined upon them Senators of the County of Suffolk. ||none. ‘They kept on with their own selection, until 


not to tell any and every thing that transpired) Secretary and Treasurer of the Commonwealth. out SS e =a pemeng irre Ae pm a pan 
while in attendance at that school |, Officers of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps of | oak aes Secenees See Seen Oe Sent ee ee 
‘ pa K Ww ie the United States * P time, and threatened them, they left the church, with 
Sam's K. WiiiraMs. States. sowed determinati i « 
Major General, Brigadier General, and their Suites. | bes se yey 4 sory Sent. ce Sie 
. | Officers of the Massachusetts Militia in uniform. TT ee ee ee eee 

Destruction or THE Convent at CHarves-| 


. sever lease. During this scene of contention, several of 
: 4 Collector, and U. 8. District Attorney. P : j ao 
town.—To the inhabitants of Quebec, who), dl Millioreah eet tb y | the most respectable inhabitants left their seats.— 
know so well the excellence of the Institution |, 


; sc ie) Mercury. 
} ) wel 2 Surveyor and U. 8. Marshall. |) Seenieed Raceney 
of the Ursuline Nuns, who, influenced by any | President and Fellows of Harvard University. 


other motives than those of piety and benevo- | Reverend Clergy of the City and vicinity. Ose areeyS hee nan eae yoo 
lence,—bhave contributed so largely and so} Jacob Kuhn, Serjeant at Arms of the House of) > : os 2 5 ee ee 
beneficially to the virtuous education of females || Representatives. ; | pie tpg tnce va he mcnggg temps siae a t 
of all ranks, this event cannot be otherwise than Members of the House of Representatives. aes n e 

anks, this f 


Clerks of the Senate and House, and Chief Clerks of | St#2ds in yon corner, -like some faded specimen of 


> i , recti i hy , ops ‘ hi a) jouity | } 
peculiarly affecting. The venerable lady who | “the gtate Departments, and Clerks of the Courts. maiden antiquity! Its face bears evident marks of 


presided over the Institution at Charlestown | Members of the Cosmos Council, beautv—of beauty decayed, but not obliterated. It 
was long known as a member of the Ursuline Justices of the Police Court. | is plain that it has seen its best days, but equally evi- 
Convent here ; and expatriated herself from a/| City Clerk, Solicitor, Treasurer, Auditor, and City dent it is that it was the pride and ornament of its 
sense of duty, carrying along with her the love | Marshall. "| See eee es oe, Sew may 
1 tof all h 5 ‘ls meet" a Overseers of the Poor. | ones have watched the even tenor of its ways, as it 
and respect of all her pupils, among whom are Boat of Asscasots moved on in the never ending, yet still beginning 
to be numbered many Protestants, as well as) penheis ota School Committee journey of the hours. Hours! aye, years have gone 
Catholic ladies, whose sympathies will be equal- | Ty ectossofthe becee of Sndnaiee: by, since that aged monitor of time first started on its 
ly excited upon the present occasion. — Quebec |, % niece 
Gazette. | 





Directors of the House of Reformation. ing of life, whose motions were as active, and whose 


Directors of the House of Correction || course. And they who sat out with it, in the morn- 
Teachers in the Public Schools |! principles of vitality—if they may be called so, which 


Harey’s Comet.—The Haley Comet, it has | 





. . —w — ? 
been reported for the week past, on the autho- | French and other Consuls. animates a clock—were as strong—where are they: 
~ ofa 6 i dx Mew Wack ll French Residents | Do they yet linger in the walks of the village? Can 
c yoa : oman ent of the " va - | Polish Exiles | they be seen under the old oak tree, or at the door of 
ourier and Enquirer, is now visibie in the)! , . agen Lhe ‘ the cottage? [see them not there; yet there stands 
: , . : ief and Assistant Engineers of the Fire Depart- acl hee : > ye 
East near the Constellation Taurus, and that |b 7 oe ‘ ae the old clock, clicking blithely and patiently as ever. 
its present distance from the Earth is forty'| Veteran Association of the Fire Department. | The voice and footsteps are silent of those who jour- 
ll I j F F | neyed up with it to the full period of a good old age 
millions of miles, but on the 6th of October || Massachusetts Horticultural Society, (donors of the | D°Ye¢ UP , : a af a iced fans 
next it will stand nearest, and be only three || site at Mount Auburn for the Cenotaph.) = a meade “7 mye yo ong hee at Hee ; “an 
and a half millions distant. Other astronomi- | Assistant Postmaster, Deputy Collector, and other) Te other; and as they too watch the a gee — 
otk calealatinns then bares been made ont tks Officers of the Customs. old clock, their hours are fleetly passing by, and time 
list 1 by th oe eae "fi Mt *” || Officers of the Revenue Service on this and other With them will soon be at a close. How impressive 
ished by the same writer in reference to this/| Stations then the lesson taught by that old clock, and the 
comet. It appears, however, that they are all) Charitable Mechanic Association. | simple inscription on its dial plate—*Tempus fugit.” 
> tolipctag and that the Soenneess * wanderer of | Literary, Scientific, Benevolent, Professional, and i aia ar 
the upper air” is not yet visible, and will not) Meehanic Associations of the city and vicinity, Paintinc.—Mr. Gordon, in his “ Personal Me- 
be until October of the nert year—at least so to appear under their own officers and | moirs,” relates the following of John Bull; A young 
says the editor of the American Almanac, Mr. || banners. | artist at Florence, a Frenchman, Monsieur Averan, 
Paine, whose accurate astronomical knowledge | Ward Committees on collection for the Cenotaph. | had extraordinary talent for copying miniatures, giv- 
is indisputable. | Subscribers to the Cenotaph. | ing them all the force of oil. Ihad frequently seen 
_ s : : . 5 Boston Band. | him at work in the gallery, and I purchased a clever 
The Advocate of this morning publishes, by a owl. pane e, ae 
eeusiest erect tie | 4 \ . Ai Fire Department. copy of the “ Fornarina of Raphael,” and one from 
permission, one ox race Om the . renga d - | Citizens generally. | the “Venus Vestita of Titian,” in the Pitti palace, 
manac, for 1835, now in press, from which we | Corps of Young Volunteers, tellowed by the children | said to be the only miniature ever painted by this 
learn that its return in the autumn of the year) of the Public Schools. | great man. It hada good deal of the character of 
ensuing, will be the first since the spring of Hevny F. Baker, | Queen Mary Stuart, was painted on a gold ground, 
1759. It will be nearest the earth on the 7th Chairman of Com. of Arrangements. || had great force, and was highly finished. I gave the 
October, when its distance will be about 22. Isaac McLexzay, Jr., Secretary. artist his price, six sequins, and brought it to England. 
millions of miles, or somewhat less than 1-4 ee ee ik: a bee of ren ed wor chee ah 
‘ : NCCLESTASTIC sms.—The Cs , rious yse § , this miniature made 
of our distance from the sun.— Transcript. | Eecrestasticat Irems.—The Catholic religion | vious to my settling in Scotlan Is 


makes continual progress in the canton of Vaud, | flaming appearance in the catalogue, and my friend, 
Switzerland. The Bishop of Lausanne, who resides | the late Mr. Christie, puffed it so well, that a certain 

Prorestant To.eration.—It is stated in several | in Fribourg, has provided with priests the following | Mr. F. a sort of broker, became the proprietor of this 
German papers, that the Count of Ingenheim, who parishes recently erected :—Vevey, on the lake of|| gem for fifty-five guireas. I thought I had done 
was driven into exile by his brother the king of Prus-; Geneva, wiere they are erecting a church; Iverdon| pretty well by this transaction, until J saw it adver- 
sia, for having become a Catholic, has obtained leave | and a third one is shortly to be sent to Nyon on the} tised in the Morning Chronicle—a flaming puff— 
to return to Berlin, and has been graciously received | Jake of Geneva, westward of Lausanne. The number | stating, that an original portrait of Mary, Queen of 
by his Majesty. We hope he has not purchased this |! of Catholics is likewise increasing in the Canton of | Scotland, the undoubted work of Titian, value one 
reconciliation by the sacrifice of his religious princi- | Neuchatel, a second priest has been therefore sent || thousand guineas, was to be seen at No. 14, Pall- 
ples, and that, like his sister, the Duchess D’Anhalt, || thither as curate. The exercise of the Catholic re- || mall; price of admission, two shillings and sixpence. 
he continues firm in the profession of the Catholic | Jigion has been re-established at la Chaux-de-Fonds. || The bait took; Mr. F. put three or four hundred 
faith, which he embraced after mature deliberation.— |! The new church of Lausanne is to be dedicated under | pounds in his pocket by the exhibition, and sold the 
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portrait for seven or eight hundred pounds. Here | pains and cost, and which is thought to be the || on earth; it has no regard to father or son. 
was I, an innocent accessary to the greatest imposi- most valuable that ever came into England at | God and our neighbour's rights are above th 
tion ever practised on the public. Asa work of art, one time. The earl reserved twenty-two of | ties of nature. You had offended against the 
it was worth all I got for it, and I was — nearly ‘them for his own use; but these were after- || laws of justice; you deserved this punishment: 
that sum from a es _ its Pope see of | wards bought and presented to the library by || you would in the end have received it from some 
———— tna ae oe ee | Oliver Cromwell; and to these Sir Thomas (other; I am sorry it was your fate to ete 
u | Roe, ambassador to Constantinople, added ano-| ceived it from me, my conscience would not 
Spiexpip Greennouse.—It is not perhaps gene- | ther choice collection of Greek manuscripts. | suffer me to act otherwise. Behave better for 
rally known even among our amateurs, that there is Sir Kenelm Digby having sent into the east the future, and instead of blaming me, pity m 
now erecting in the vicinity of Boston, the largest and || to purchase oriental manuscripts, and into Ger- | being reduced to so cruel a necessity, The 
most costly Greenhouse in the United States. This |many to buy curious books, presented a large | done, he mounted his horse again, and contionsd 
splendid structure is going up in Watertown, at the || collection to the Jibrary, among which were up- his journey amidst the acelamations and praise 
country seat formerly belonging - Mr. = _ || wards of two hundred manuscripts. of the whole city, for so extraordinary a sia 
ee SS See. jroands not, long since, | At the desire of Archbishop Laud, the Uni- of justice, report of which having been made to 
an taatiod aa surprise at the style and magnitude ‘Versity erected a room over the New Convoca- the Sublime J orte, the Sultan advanced him to 
of this building, as also of other improvements now in | tlon House, and which, by communicating with the post of Cadi, from whence, by degrees, he 
progress ; its length will extend to nearly 400 feet, | Duke Humpbrey’s library (that is, the room | rose to the dignity of Mufti, who is the head 
its width in proportion, and will cost when complete,| over the divinjty school) brought the library | both of religion and Jaw among the Turks,— 
with all its apparatus for heating, cans | and other into the shape of a Roman H, which is its pre- | Paris Messenger. ¥ 
purposes, little short of twenty thousand dollars. te || sent form. Ie this part of the library the ex- —_— 


contents will embrace an exceedingly numerous and |” é be 7 — — = a 
ra pe Ana bei of fruits, flowers ey shrubs, native cellent collection of Archbishop Laud, and that | POE:JTRY. 


and exotic, costing perhaps half as much more. One of the learned John Selden, are placed. Selected for the Jesuit} ——e 
division of the building is to be appropriated, we un- Besides these benefactors, the library has | on E EXILE'S ae 

derstand, to the culture of Pine Apples, a fruit seldom been greatly increased by many others—the | ; > EXILE’S TEAR. 
attempted in this country, yet capable, some say, of principal of which are General Fairfax ; Dr. | The bell had tolled the parting hour! 








being brought to as great perfection here by aid of | Marshall, rector of Lincoln College ; Dr. Bar- He looked '—it was his last 
artificial heat, as in its native clime. Incomplete as low, bishop of Lincoln ; Dr. Tanner, bishop of Upon his little smiling cot, 

she seeeun beats This will eagle A ies | tem a oa Dr. Godwin, Dr. Rawlinson, Browne | That vanished. As he passed 
now, it is well worth seeing, and being only about ills. Dr. Rawlinson, besides his manuscripts, A cry of loud and sorrowing woe 
two miles beyond the beautiful cemetery of Mount bequeathed his valuable collection of English Fell deep upon his ear. 
Auburn, may be conveniently visited at the same || Coins, seals, &c., to the Bodleian library.— ‘His aged mother wept. Could he 


time. To our southern friends now sojourning among || Browne Willis, many years before his death, 
us, few objects could be pointed out better deserving | gave his collection of English coins, which he 
their attention. The grounds are covered with work- | had been forty years collecting. ‘The univer- | He knelt beside a lonely grave— 
yen of all sorts, but the mansion is unoccupied.— | sity, being apprehensive that such a present | . 
; Ti nis is probably no part of the coun- might injure his family, paid him for 150 gold 
try where peaches are cultivated to the same extent COINS, at the rate of four guineas an ounce. He 
as at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, near Sandy Hook and paid a visit to the cabinet every year on St. 
Long Branch. Shrewsbury has got to be as famous | Frideswide’s day, and besides enlarging it, gave | See! 
for good peaches, as Newark formerly was for cider. | 1200 tradesmen’s tokens, and several manu- | Tho’ cold—to him more dear !|— 
The farmers have orchards of from two to ten thou- | scripts, exclusive of his own, which he left by | He rose—but could not leave that spot— 


Refuse a parting tear! 


No marble glittered there— 

He raised on high a pitying look— 
He breath’d a simple prayer 

For all he loved in friendship’s hour. 











sand peach trees. Mr. Jones, of Shrewsbury, carries | wij] to this library. Nor give a parting tear! 
this business to the greatest extent. He has now — ‘ri.ece donations, together with several libra- 
upwards of thirty thousand peach trees, on three |. , st coe “age | They drove him from his smiling home— 
farms. Last spring, when his trees were in full blos- | T&S purchased by the University of Dr. Hun- ve 8 
som, he expected to bring to market twenty thousand | tington, Mr. Greaves, Dr. Pocock and many From all he loved too well— 
baskets of peaches, but the frost of Mth May de- others, and the publications which are added to To wander in a distant clime, 
stroyed nearly all the fruit, and he now does not ex- |it daily, have made it one of the largest libra- Where ev'ry billow’s swell 
se to get over four thousand baskets from the same || ries in Europe. Recalls to mind the little stream, 
es. —— a 
[From Chamber's Edinburgh Journal.) Turkisn Justice.—A grocer of the city of ee ee 
CELEBRATED LIBRARIES. = Smyrna had a son who, with the help of the tn RO es hapnaick: 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY. little learning the country could afford, rose to shapes ~, eal 
Before the beginning of the fourteenth cen- | the post of Naib or deputy to the Cadi or Mayor MA m4 S ES 


tury, the Oxford University Library consisted of that city, and, as such, visited the markets patrick Flannagan and Mary Donahoe; Bamanl 
of a few tracts kept in the choir of St. Mary’s and inspected the weights and measures af all  Gijjooley and Abigail Lovering; 'Thomas | 
church, and afterwards in the Old Convocation retail dealers. One day, as this officer was and Eliza Fitzgerald; Tames M'Wade and 
House, adjoining to the east end of that church. | going his rounds, the neighbours who knew M’Gorack; Peter M'Donald and Ann Cecilia Atwood 
The first collection of books in Oxford, wor- | enough of his father’s character to suspect that e6 
thy to be called a library, was left to Durham he might stand in need of his caution, advised DEATHS. 
College, on the site of which Trinity College | him to shift his weights for fear of the worst: Daniel Brannan, 28 years ; Elizabeth Ellen Fogu- 
now stands, by Richard Augerville, Bishop of | but the old cheat depended upon his relation-  ‘Y; 6 weeks; Jane O'Mara, 18 months; Daniel 
Durham, tutor to Edward the Third, and after- | ship to the inspector, and sure, as he thought, rand, 3 days; Patrick Conway, 30 years; James 0- 
wards Treasurer and Chancellor of England. | that his son would never expose him to a public sg years; Mary Ann Cleary, 3 months; Wi 
These books he had collected in his embassy to || affront, laughed at their advice, and stood very John M te : —_ ed Duffy, Pam 
France, and they are supposed to have formed | calmly at his shop door waiting for his coming. mercer sscuge, 30 youn; Seman ee 
the largest collection at that time in England. |The Naib, however, was well assured of the . 
or Srey odes wah re shove | Sehoneny cod wets desing stabs. -od||' QOL. AND SILVER ORAM 
4 A oes er. || , GOOD Assortinent may be found at A. Cutler's, 
This room he furnished with books, to which | ample of him. Accordingly he stopped at his aN No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St, 
those in the Old Convocation House were ad- | door, and said coolly to him, ** Good man, fetch | Boston 
ded. The Commissioners of reformation, un- || out your weights that we may examine them.” | ¢ Also, wy og Watches, Silver and Plated Spoons, 
der Edward the Sixth, plundered this Library Instead of obeying, the grocer would have fain Beckles, Neck Cosme an hea Rings 
so completely, that it was determined, in full | put it off with a laugh, but was soon convinced | knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cat 
convocation in 1555, to sell the seats and cases. his son was serious, by hearing him order the rs and a variety of other articles of the best quality and 
About the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, | officers to search his shop, and seeing them at low prices. 4 ; 
Sir Thomas Bodley, who died on the 28th of | produce the instruments of his frauds, which | 3 seerye atte? aan Spectecicn sopabeds fae 
January, 1612, built the gallery by which we) after an impartial examination were openly | | oo” ati weg a 
enter the Library, as well as that for pictures, | condemned and broken to pieces. His shame | Tailors No 67 C —_ ~* oa ms 
The former he furnished with books, as well as | and confusion, however, he hoped would plead | hand a good Ace eee of Brcodciaha Conia 
the room over the divinity school, which he has | with a son to remit him all further punishment | and Vestings, of the best style and quality, which will 
been at the expense of refitting for that purpose. | of his crime ; but even this, although entirely be made up at the shortest notice for Casu only. 
Besides giving his books, which he had collect- | arbitrary, the Naib made as severe as for the Gentlemen finding their own Cloths, will find it 
ed _ _— care ee mg he left an es- || most indifferent offender ; for he sentenced hin apr to call as above, as they will be made 
tate for salaries to the officers, and to keep the to a fine of 50 piasters and to receive a bastie Qe nner 
library in repair. For the government of it he | nado of as ae blows on the le his feet. Ph ce and Mileney Usityne mate Gutman 
drew up some statutes, which were confirmed | All this was executed upon the spot, after which N. B. Ladies Habits and Pelisses made to order 
in convocation, and which are preserved in his the Naib leaping from his horse, threw himself , at the shortest notice, from the newest patterns. 
own hand-writing in the archives of the library. || at his feet, and watering them with bis tears, *x* Every Garment from their Store will be made 
After the death of Sir Thomas Bodley, the || addressed him thus,—“‘Father I have discharged | UP 1 4 style not to be surpassed in the city. 
Ear! of Pembroke, by the persuasion of Arch- | my duty to my God, my sovereign, my country, | Aug. 23. tf 
bishop Laud, gave to the library almost all the | and my station; permit me now to beg thy re J OARD—Two or three ‘Gentlemen ean be 
collection of Greek manuscripts which Francis || spect and submission to acquit the debt Lowe a commodated with Board in a private familye 


Baroccio, the Venetian, had collected with great || parent. Justice is blind: it is the power of God | apely oe vee a i o 


























